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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE,  SCOPE,  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY 

The  New  England  Horae  for  Little  Wanderers  is  a study  home  and  a 
child-placing  agency.  Children  are  referred  to  the  Home^  for  all  types 
of  problems,  the  largest  group  being  children  presenting  behavior  prob- 
lems, Problem  behavior  in  childhood  represents  an  attempt  at  a solu- 
tion of  a conflict.  The  diagnostic  study  at  the  Home  for  Little  Wander- 
ers brings  to  light  the  children’s  problems  and  conflicts.  Rejection 
in  the  home  is  often  one  of  the  chief  sources  behind  conflicts  in  a 
child  and  is  often  the  primary  cause  of  serious  problems. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  a group  of  selected  cases 
of  children  who  presented  problems  the  main  cause  of  which  was  due  to 
rejection  in  the  home  and  who  were  referred  for  study  to  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  The  writer  will  attempt  to  discover  if  the 
child’s  adjustment  in  the  family,  in  the  community,  in  school  or  work 
was  successful  after  treatment.  What  characterized  the  successfully 
adjusted  children?  Why  did  some  children  not  adjust  after  treatment? 
This  paper  will  also  study  the  ways  in  which  each  child  was  rejected 

and  whether  it  was  conscious  rejection,  unconscious  rejection,  or  over- 
o 

protection.  What  visible  effects  did  the  rejection  have  on  the  child? 
Did  the  status  at  birth,  age  or  sex  of  the  child  have  any  effect  on  his 

1 The  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  will  be  abbreviated 
throughout  this  paper  and  may  be  called  the  Home  or  the  Little  Wander- 
ers* Home. 

Z See  Definitions  of  these  terms  in  the  Appendix. 
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adjustment  after  study  at  the  Home? 

The  thirty  cases  used  in  this  study  were  chosen  by  the  writer  after 
consultation  with  two  of  the  workers  who  have  been  at  the  Little  Wander- 
ers* Home  since  before  1930  and  the  psychiatrist.  The  psychiatrist  at 
the  Home,  a regular  member  of  the  staff,  keeps  a list  of  all  the  children 
who  have  been  studied  at  the  agency.  These  particular  thirty  cases  stood 
out  as  being  the  children  with  the  most  serious  problems  due  to  rejec- 
tion in  the  home.  Only  those  children  who  had  been  studied  between  the 
years  1930  through  1939  were  chosen  from  this  li3t  for  this  study.  The 
original  list  included  forty- two  children  and  only  thirty  are  used  in 
thi3  study.  The  twelve  children  who  were  not  used  were  those  who  had 
been  studied  prior  to  1930  and  after  1939.  The  period  from  1930  to 
1939  was  chosen  for  it  was  felt  that  at  least  a five-year  period  was 
necessary  before  adjustment  could  be  deemed  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
The  Gluecks,  in  their  follow-up  study  of  1000  juvenile  delinquents, 

3 

used  the  five-year  period  as  their  basis  for  gauging  adjustment. 

A working  schedule  has  been  devised  for  recording  the  material  used 
from  the  case  records  on  each  individual  child.  This  schedule  has  in- 
cluded the  child’s  background,  conference  study  and  recommendations,  and 
subsequent  history.4  The  majority  of  these  cases  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Little  Wanderers*  Home  after  study  had  been  completed. 

The  subsequent  history,  therefore,  was  taken  directly  from  the  records. 

A few,  which  were  under  the  supervision  of  other  agencies,  had  their 

3 Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents , 

p . 3 » 

4 See  Appendix  for  Schedule* 
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subsequent  histories  filled  in  after  the  writer  had  visited  these  agen- 
cies  and  read  their  records.  Whenever  possible,  in  order  to  understand 
the  child  better,  the  writer  had  conferences  with  the  worker  who  had, 
or  has,  supervision  of  the  child. 

The  question  of  evaluating  adjustment  is  a difficult  problem. 

The  writer  found  it  helpful  to  read  several  well-known  follow-up 
studies  including  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents  by  the  Gluecks, 

How  Foster  Children  Turn  Out  by  Sofie  VanSenden  The  is,  and  Reconstruct- 
ing Behavior  in  Youth  by  Healy  and  others . 

The  Gluecks’  method  of  evaluation  in  their  study  was  by  conmit- 
ment  of  the  court.  This  is  impractical  in  this  particular  study  because 
none  of  the  children  considered  had  court  records.'' 

In  Sofie  VanSenden  Theis’s  study  of  over  nine  hundred  cases  of 
children  over  eighteen  who  had  lived  in  a foster  home  and  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  for 
a minimum  period  of  one  year,  adjustment  was  defined  in  terms  of  ca- 
pable, incapable,  or  unknown  capability.  The  capable  child  was  the 
individual  who  was  .law-abiding,  independent  financially,  and  living  in 
accordance  with  good  moral  standards  of  his  community.  A child  was 
considered  incapable  if  he  was  shiftless,  unable  or  unwilling  to  sup- 
port himself,  and  if  he  had  defied  the  accepted  standards  of  morality 
or  order  of  his  community.1^  The  emphasis  in  this  study  seems  to  lie 
in  the  individual’s  independence.  This  is  impractical  for  this  study 

5 Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  op.  clt . , p.  152. 

6 Sofie  VanSenden  Theis,  How  Foster  Children  Turn  Out,  p.  23. 
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for  only  a few  of  the  children  were  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  end 
of  the  five-year  period. 

The  method  best  suited  for  a study  of  this  type  is  the  one  used 

by  He&ly  and  others  in  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth.  A more  exact 

definition  of  terms  is  given  in  this  study.  The  agency  contact  was 

considered  a success  when  the  child  presenting  a behavior,  personality 

or  habit  problem  had  made  steady  progress  in  his  ability  to  overcome 

his  difficulties  and  maintain  his  position  as  a member  of  the  family 

and  the  community.  The  contact  of  the  agency  was  considered  a failure 

when  delinquencies  continued,  personality  difficulties  persisted  or 

increased,  or  their  habits  were  largely  unmodifiable  so  that  they  did 

7 

not  adjust  satisfactorily  to  conditions  in  family  life. 

Using  Healy’s  study  as  a basis,  a rejected  child’s  adjustment  may 
be  considered  a success  when  he  can  look  on  his  rejection  from  a real- 
istic point  of  view,  he  has  made  a steady  gain  in  his  ability  to  adjust 
in  school,  work,  community  or  in  the  family,  and  he  is  able  to  get  along 
with  and  is  accepted  by  people. 

(&iestionable  adjustment  means  there  has  been  little  gain  in  his 
ability  to  be  able  to  accept  or  get  along  with  people,  he  still  does 
not  face  life  realistically,  and  he  has  not  adjusted  in  home,  school, 
family,  or  in  the  community  for  any  length  of  time.  Those  children 
who  seem  to  adjust  for  a period  and' then  develop  a downward  trend  are 
also  included  under  this  heading. 

7 William  Healy  and  others.  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth, 
pp,  232—233, 
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By  unsuccessful  adjustment  is  meant  a continuation  of  behavior 
and  personality  difficulties, and  a marked  inability  to  face  reality 
and  to  get  along  with  people. 

Limitations  of  Material 

This  study  is  limited.  Because  it  covers  so  few  cases,  no  con- 
clusive results  can  be  drawn.  However,  it  can  be  said  after  complet- 
ing this  study  that  such  and  such  was  true  of  a selected  group  of  re- 
jected children  who  had  been  studied  at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers. 

This  is  a case  study  and  therefore  is  not  entirely  reliable. 

Social  histories  are  apt  to  be  biased  and  there  is  a tendency  to  over- 
emphasize unusual  events  or  behavior.  A parent  or  child  is  likely  to 
color  a social  history  when  being  interviewed  by  the  investigator. 

He  will  not  always  tell  the  truth  but  may  present  the  story  as  he 

* 

thinks  it  should  be.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  down  this  margin  of 
error . 

The  term  rejection  is  subject  to  a wide  margin  of  subjectivity. 

Subjective  material  such  as  the  child’s  attitude  toward  his  parents 

% 

and  the  parents’  attitude  toward  the  child  is  open  to  error.  In  order 
to  lessen  this  margin  of  error  in  regard  to  rejection,  the  term  has 
been  carefully  defined.  A child  is  not  considered  rejected  merely 
because  the  parents  say  they  do  not  love  him,  or  vice  versa,  tut  clear 
examples  and  illustrations  of  evidences  in  action  are  given.  Neglect 
of  the  child,  excessive  punishment,  constant  nagging  and  scolding, 
frequent  replacements,  etc.,  are  good  indications  that  the  child  is 
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rejected* 

Another  term  subject  to  a wide  margin  of  subjectivity  is  the 
analysis  of  adjustment  into  successful,  unsuccessful,  and  question- 
able adjustment.  These  classifications  have  likewise  been  carefully 
defined  and  made  clear  by  illustrations  and  examples  from  the  case 
records. 

The  reports  of  the  doctor,  psychologist,  and  psychiatrist  are 
accepted  as  opinions  of  experts.  Their  reports,  therefore,  elimi- 
nate much  subjective  material. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  this  study,  it  should  bring  out 
some  recommendations  for  the  treatment  of  rejected  children.  Certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  adjustment  of  these  rejected  children  may  be 


drawn  from  this  study 
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CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  FOR  STUDY: 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HDME  FOR  LITTLE  WANDERERS 


In  this  study  of  rejected  children  at  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  a certain  amount  of  background  material  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  policies  and  functions  of  the  agency*  The 
role  played  by  the  study  home  in  the  treatment  and  adjustment  of  these 
children  will  have  more  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the 
agency,  its  staff  and  life  within  the  institution. 

The  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  was  founded  in  1665, 
the  original  charter  being  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
A sum  of  money  was  pledged  to  start  work  for  the  many  homeless  children 
at  the  Baldwin  Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  as  the  Home  was  then 
called.  The  charter  under  which  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers is  still  operating  was  so  broadly  stated  that  through  the  past 
seventy-nine  years  the  organization  could  adapt  its  services  to  the 
outstanding  needs  of  the  time.  The  charter  stated  the  Home  wa3  incor- 
porated 

for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  destitute  children  from  want  and 
shame,  providing  them  with  food  and  clothing,  giving  them  instruc- 
tion for  the  mind  and  heart,  and  placing  them,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  in  Christian  homes;  also, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Managers,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  to  the  destitute  in  connection  with  the  families  of  poor 
children,  and  furnishing  moral  and  religious  cult  lire  to  the  ig- 
norant and  neglected,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and 

subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  restrictions  set 
forth  in  the  General  Laws  which  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  in 
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farce  relative  to  such  corporations* 

From  1908  until  1922  under  the  forceful  leadership  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick H,  Knight,  Superintendent,  many  important  changes  in  agency 
philosophy  and  staff  organization  took  place.  Modern  methods  of  home 
finding  and  child  study  were  adopted;  medical  care  and  supervision  of 
the  children  was  begun;  nurses,  physicians,  a psychologist,  and  a con- 
sultant psychiatrist  became  an  important  part  of  the  new  study  home; 
and,  the  Home  began  the  acceptance  of  problem  children  for  diagnostic 
study. 

The  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  now  has  a Central  Office 
in  Boston  and  three  branch  offices:  the  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
office;  the  Waterville,  Maine,  office;  and  the  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
office.  These  branch  offices  refer  only  those  children  to  the  main 
office  whose  problems  can  be  solved  better  by  the  special  facilities 
offered.  The  central  office  is  not  a long  time  residence  for  children* 
It  is  more  or  less  a service  station  for  those  children  who  need  special 
medical  and  psychological  study  and  care  before  new  plans  are  made 
for  their  living. 

The  Operation  of  the  Staff 

The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Cheney  C.  Jones,  is  in  charge  of  the 
general  managerial  administrative  matters  having  to  do  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  branch  offices,  with  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  and 
with  the  operation  of  all  office,  secretarial  and  clerical  work. 

1 "Questions  and  Answers,"  Little  Wanderers*  Advocate,  reprint 
from  September,  1941,  issue,  p.  1. 
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The  Social  Service  Department  is  subdivided  into  three  divisions: 
(1)  The  Department  of  Advice  and  Assistance  takes  applications  and 
makes  a thorough  investigation  of  the  child  before  he  is  admitted  for 
study  or  care;  (2)  The  Department  of  Foster-Home  Care  undertakes  the 
placement  and  supervision  of  all  children  in  foster  homes.  Each  child 
who  is  placed  out  is  assigned  a visitor  who  becomes  directly  responsi- 
ble for  his  supervision*  (3)  The  Home-Finding  Department  locates  and 
thoroughly  investigates  all  prospective  foster  homes.  These  types  of 
activities  are  conducted  in  each  branch  office. 

Although  the  head  officer  of  the  Home  is  the  superintendent,  the 
matron  is  in  charge  of  the  house.  She  is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  institution,  providing  food  and  housekeeping  service,  and 
keeping  the  house  staffed. 

The  hospital  unit  in  the  Home  is  a separate  division.  The  medi- 
cal director,  a regular  member  of  the  staff,  is  the  director  of  the 
hospital.  The  hospital  is  used  for  admissions,  isolation,  and  also 
for  the  particular  care  of  certain  types  of  convalescent  children, 
and  for  the  care  of  delicate  infants.  The  medical  director,  a pedia- 
trician, visits  the  institution  daily,  attends  conferences  and  keeps 
a general  watch  over  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  institut ioh. 

By  special  arrangement  the  medical  director  will  examine  any  child 
under  care  of  the  Home. 

The  Department  of  Child  Study  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
psychological  and  psychiatric  study  of  any  children  who  come  to  the 
institution  for  study.  Practically  all  members  of  the  staff  parti- 
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cipate  in  this  study  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the 
staff  conference* 

General  Policies  on  Admission  to  Care 

The  admission  of  a child  to  care  "is  dependent  upon  the  capacity 
to  serve."  Admissions  are  made  on  a selective  basis  as  follows: 

(1)  The  so-called  short  time  case  when  a family  is  temporarily 
dependent  due  to,  for  example,  illness  of  one  of  the  parents.  This 
type  of  case  makes  rehabilitation  possible  in  a short  time  with  the 
return  of  the  child  to  his  own  home* 

(2)  Under  certain  conditions,  the  so-called  long  time  case  when 

a child  of  high  mental  capacity  is  entirely  dependent.  These  children 

may  either  be  placed  for  adoption  or  placed  in  boarding  homes  at  the 

expense  of  the  Little  Wanderers*  Home , at  the  expense  of  relatives  or 

# 

other  interested  people  or  agencies, 

(3)  Children  presenting  difficult  behavior  problems  for  purposes 
of  study  and  diagnosis, 

(4)  A limited  number  of  delicate  but  curable  children  who  need 
convalescent  cere  will  be  received  from  other  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions. 

(5)  The  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  is  always  ready  to 
provide  temporary  shelter  for  any  child  facing  a real  emergency* 

(6)  Children  of  unmarried  mothers  are  accepted  when  the  mother  is 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Home, 

2 New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  "Letters  of  Instruc- 
tion," unpublished  material,  pp.  7-9, 

3 "Letters  of  Instruction,"  otd.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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The  children  who  come  to  the  study  home  are  referred  by  their 
own  parents,  by  relatives,  by  neighbors,  by  school  teachers,  by  police 
officers,  by  town  officials,  by  pastors,  and  by  other  children’s 
societies  and  social  agencies.  They  vary  in  age  from  infancy  up  into 
adolescence. 


The  Study  Process 

Dr,  Knight  emphasized  in  1915  what  Dr.  Cheney  C.  Jones, 
the  present  superintendent,  stresses  today  - that  children’s 
personalities  and  needs  ere  best  understood  if  one  can  have 
the  benefit  of  trained,  casual  day-by-day  observation  of  the 
child  over  a period  of  weeks,  or  months,  as  the  case  may  de- 
mand.4 


The  method  of  living  with  and  observing  a child  twenty-fours  a day 


leads  to  the  possibility  of  better  understanding  a child’s  behavior 
and  needs. 


Before  a child  is  accepted  far  care,  a full  social  history  is 
obtained.  When  the  child  first  enters  the  Home,  he  is  admitted  to 
the  hospital  unit  for  a day  or  two  as  a means  of  jr  eventing  contagion. 
A thorough  physical  examination  is  given  each  child  by  the  medical 
director.  Any  physical  defects  are  noted  and  steps  taken  toward  treat- 
ment. Every  child  is  referred  to  the  dentist  on  the  staff  who  com- 
pletes all  necessary  dental  work. 

After  their  brief  stay  in  the  hospital,  the  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  and  older  move  to  the  dormitory  floor.  Their  daily  pro- 
gram includes  attending  school  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and 
from  one-thirty  to  three-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  under  the 

4 Florence  Clothier,  "The  Role  of  the  Study  Home  in  Child 
Guidance,"  Mental  Hygiene,  28:69,  January,  1944. 
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supervision  of  the  school  teacher,  the  counselors,  the  occupational 
therapist,  the  man  who  is  head  of  the  workshop,  and  the  art  teacher. 
Children  who  need  particular  attention  receive  special  tutoring.  At 
all  times  the  play  or  work  of  the  children  is  supervised  by  a member 
of  the  staff. 

After  the  child  has  been  in  the  Home  for  about  six  weeks  or  until 
we  are  able  to  observe  his  behavior  after  he  has  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  and  become  one  of  the  group  in  the  Home,  end  after  he  has 
been  seen  by  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist,  his  case  is  brought 
before  staff  conference. 

Staff  conferences  are  held  every  Friday  morning  from  ten  to  twelve- 
fifteen.  Each  week  three  children  who  are  behavior  problems  are  usually 
discussed, and  a plan  is  discussed  for  their  future  care.  The  social 
worker  presents  the  child* s social  history  and  his  reasons  for  referral. 
Visitors  from  other  agencies  who  may  have  referred  the  child  under 
consideration  may  make  additions  or  corrections  to  this  history.  This 
history  is  only  briefly  presented  in  order  to  give  other  members  of 
the  staff  a working  basis  when  discussing  future  plans.  The  import- 
ance of  this  social  history  can  not  be  emphasized  enough  far  it  i3  the 
basis  of  the  whole  study.  The  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  read  the 
social  history  before  their  interviews  with  the  child. 

After  the  child’s  history  has  been  presented,  the  medical  director 
presents  the  medical  findings  and  makes  any  further  medical  recommenda- 
tions that  are  felt  necessary.  The  school  teacher  then  reads  the  house 
reports  which  include  her  impression  of  the  child’s  academic  standing 
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and  his  adjustment  in  the  school  set-up,  and  the  counselors1,  tutor’s, 
matrons’  and  nurses’  observations  and  impressions  of  the  child.  These 
reports  often  bring  out  differences  between  previous  and  present  be- 
havior, and  are  therefore  of  special  importance.  The  psychologist  dis- 
cusses the  child’s  intelligence  quotient  and  his  limitations,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  his  future  education  and  treining.  Finally  the 
psychiatrist  presents  her  report  which  includes  some  formulation  of 
the  case  including  an  interpretation  of  the  child’s  behavior  and  needs. 

After  the  facts  have  been  presented,  there  is  a general  discussion 
by  the  staff,  students  and  visitors,  as  to  what  plans  should  be  made. 
Often  it  is  felt  that  a longer  period  of  observation  is  necessary 
before  a permanent  plan  can  be  made.  Depending  upon  the  findings  in 
the  case,  a child  may  be  referred  back  to  his  own  home  to  be  super- 
vised by  a visitor;  the  recommendations  may  mean  a foster  home  or  in- 
stitutional placement;  the  child,  after  very  careful  study,  may  be 
eligible  for  adoption;  or,  the  child  may  be  referred  to  another  agency. 
Whatever  the  recommendation  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  child  may 
be,  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  is  usually  ready  to 
stand  by  a child  if  need  be.  Often,  in  long  time  cases,  it  is  most 
practical  for  the  Home  to  become  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child.  In 
such  cases  the  visitor  stands  by  the  child  until  he  is  of  age. 

Summary 

The  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  a temporary  home,  is 
a study  home  for  problem  children,  and  a child-placing  agency.  Because 
of  the  unusual  advantage  of  observing  a child  twenty-four  hours  a day, 
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agencies  all  over  New  England  refer  children  with  behavior  problems 
to  this  diagnostic  clinic.  This  study  home  program  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a child-placing  agency.  The  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers  is  an  ever-growing  agency  which  is  continuing  to 


develop  in  order  to  meet  community  needs 
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CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  ON  REJECTED  CHILDREN 


Before  discussing  the  cases  studied  in  this  paper,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  go  over  the  material  already  written  on  rejected  children* 
From  outward  appearance  a rejected  child  shows  no  more  abnormality  than 
a normal  child.  A rejected  child  is  indeed  a sad  child.  He  is  a child 
as  sick  as  those  children  with  visible  physical  defects  far  he  has  been 


subjected  to  many  traumatic  experiences. 

Definitions  of  Rejection 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  rejected  children  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  In  general,  the  literature  of  parental  rejection  has 
emphasized  the  destructive  nature  of  such  a traumatic  experience  upon 
the  child.  What  is  rejection?  Symonds  defined  rejection  as  follows: 

By  rejection  we  mean  the  child  who  is  unwanted  by  either 
mother  or  father.  Either  father  or  mother  or  both  fail  to  give 
the  child  adequate  care,  protection  or  affection,  or  they  may 
make  invidious  contrasts  with  other  children  in  the  family,  or 
with  children  outside  the  family,  and  in  general  the  child  is 
neglected  in  one  or  more  ways.  Sometimes  the  mother  or  father 
compensates  for  the  guilt  which  they  may  feel  for  this  rejeo-  ^ 
tion  by  lavishing  affection  on  the  child  and  overprotecting  it. 

Another  definition  is  given  by  Margaret  Figge  who  states  that 


A rejecting  mother  is  one  whose  behavior  towards  her  child 
is  such  that  she  consciously  or  unconsciously  has  a desire  to 
be  free  from  the  child  and  considers  it  a burden.6 


When  discussing  rejected  children  or  behavior-problem  children, 


1 P.M.Symonds,  "A  Study  of  Parental  Acceptance  and  Rejection," 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  8:680,  1938. 

2 Margaret  Figge,  "Some  Factors  in  the  Etiology  of  Maternal 
Rejection,"  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work,  2:240,  1932. 
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it  is  always  necessary  to  study  them  in  relation  to  the  attitudes  of 
both  parents.  The  emotional  development  of  a child  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  parental  attitudes.  Out  of  the  child’s  relationship  with 
his  parents  are  molded  attitudes  toward  others  and  toward  himself. 

When  a child  is  rejected  his  whole  attitude  toward  life  is  discolored 
by  this  early  relationship.  Particularly  important  to  the  young  child 
is  his  relationship  to  his  mother,  David  Levy  points  out  that 

the  mother-child  relationship  is  considered  primary;  all 
other  factors  (the  child’s  relationship  with  adults  and  children, 
physical  and  intellectual  factors,  and  special  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities) are  seen  as  secondary  modifying  influences,  exaggerat- 
ing or  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  primary  relationship.^ 

Why  Parents  Reject  Children 

Why  does  a parent  reject  a child?  What  is  the  cause  for  this  re- 
jection? One  of  the  most  important  causes  for  a mother’s  rejection  of 
a child  is  her  own  unhappy  adjustment  to  her  marriage.  An  unstable, 
immature,  and  neurotic  mother,  unable  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
children  becomes  irritated  by  her  children  and  so  "projects  her  annoy- 
ance in  bad  handling  that  is  essentially  rejection  in  nature.”3 4  A 
mother  who  was  deprived  and  rejected  herself  as  a child  may  not  be  able 
to  give  her  children  the  love  and  attention  they  need.  She  may  live 
through  in  relation  to  her  child  the  attitudes  her  own  mother  had  toward 
her.  Her  handling  of  the  child  will  most  frequently  be  inconsistent, 
wavering  between  over -protective  and  hostile  behavior. 

3 David  Levy,  "Maternal  Overprotection  and  Rejection,"  Archives 
of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  25:886,  1931. 

4 Charlotte  Towle,  "The  Treatment  of  Behavior  and  Personality 
Problems  in  Children:  the  Social  Worker,"  American  Journal  of  Ortho- 
psychiatry.  1:24,  1931, 
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Although  it  is  not  always  true,  past  studies  of  maternal  attitudes 
hare  brought  out  that  a child  born  out  of  wedlock  or  an  unwanted  child 


is  most  often  a rejected  child.  The  mother  may  not  have  wanted  the 
child  for  it  interfered  with  her  own  plans  or  her  career,  or,  finan- 
cially, the  child  was  a burden.  If  the  child’s  birth  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  father  often  rejects  the  child, 
continually  blaming  him  for  the  mother’s  death.  A child  may  be  identi- 
fied with  a relative, and  the  hostility  toward  the  relative  is  always 
taken  out  on  the  child.  Whatever  the  cause,  parental  rejection  of  a 
child  usually  has  disastrous  results  on  the  child’s  personality  develop- 
ment. 

Ways  of  Rejecting  Children 

There  are  several  types  of  parental  rejection,  Wolberg  differ- 
entiated two  main  types:  (1)  children  exposed  to  rejection  of  a hostile 
nature;  (2)  rejection  in  the  form  of  neglect.  Superimposed  on  these 

5 XT  , 

types  of  rejection  are  domineering  and  overprotect ive  attitudes,  under 
the  first  group  might  be  included  verbal  punishment,  nagging  and  scold- 
ing, criticism  or  blame  of  the  child  to  others,  unfavorable  comparison 
to  siblings  and  outright  antagonism,  hatred  or  cruelty.  Rejection  which 
takes  the  form  of  neglect  is  evidenced  when  the  mother  or  father  have 
no  time  for  the  child,  withhold  affection,  neglect  his  health,  clothes 
or  training,  turn  him  out  of  the  home,  and  threaten  to  place  him  in  an 
institution  or  delegate  his  care  to  others. 


5 Lewis  Wolberg,  "The  Character  Structure  of  the  Rejected  Child,” 
The  Nervous  Child,  3:77,  January,  1944, 


Most  love  relationships  are  mixed  and  even  the  finest  parents  will 
at  times  be  irritated  and  hostile  toward  their  child.  The  seriousness 
of  these  ambivalent  feelings  is  determined  by  its  degree. 

A mother  can  be  said  to  reject  her  child  only  when  negative 
or. hostile  elements  (conscious  or  unconscious)  dominate  the  am- 
bivalent conflict.  Whether  frank  rejection  and  neglect  will  en- 
sue, or  overprotection  and  domination,  will  depend  on  the  mother’s 
superego  and  sense  of  guilt. e 

Effect  of  Rejection  Upon  Children  # 

A rejected  child  is  an  unloved  child.  David  Levy  emphasizes  the 

influence  of  severe  deprivation  of  maternal  affection  in  the  early 

years  of  life  and  calls  the  resulting  excess  of  emotional  need  on  the 

part  of  the  child  "affect  hunger.?  Hie  compares  its  effebt  on  the 

personality  of  the  child  to  that  of  a deficiency  disease  on  the  physi- 

cal  development  of  the  organism.  A child  who  is  rejected  from  birth 

can  sense  early  that  his  mother  does  not  accept  him.  Since  the  mother, 

the  child’s  whole  world,  does  not  accept  him,  he  has  no  motive  for 

social  development  and  therefore,  emotionally  and  socially,  remains  at 

an  infantile  and  narcissistic  level.  He  wants  to  be  loved  and  admired, 

but  his  behavior  is  such  that  he  is  sure  of  being  disliked  and  further 

rejected. 

The  rejected  child  resents  authority  and  is  more  rebellious  to 
rules  and  regulations  than  is  the  accepted  child.  He  tends  to  be  more 
confused  and  bewildered  than  the  child  who  is  secure  in  his  parents’ 
affection.  He  is  unable  to  relate  himself  realistically  to  society. 

6 Florence  Clothier,  "The  Treatment  of  the  Rejected  Child,"  The 
Nervous  Child,  3:92,  January,  1944. 

7 David  Levy,  "Primary  Affect  Hunger , " American  Journal  < 
Psychiatry,  94:643-652,  1935. 
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Because  of  his  insecurity,  he  has  pronounced  feelings  of  inferiority 
or  inadequacy,  and  is  easily  discouraged.  A.  rejected  child  shows  an 
excess  of  activity  and  restlessness,  and  is  often  given  to  attention- 
getting  behavior*  In  school  he  is  a troublemaker  and  lacks  powers  of 

Q 

concentration  and  application,  Symonds*  study  of  rejected  and  ac- 
cepted children  brought  out  that  the  most  striking  difference  between 
rejected  and  accepted  children  is  the  extent  to  which  the  rejected 
children  show  delinquent  trends.  "They  are  generally  antagonistic 
toward  society  and  its  institutions.  The  rejected  are  reported  more 
frequently  for  lying,  truancy,  running  away  from  home,  stealing,  and 

Q 

quarrelsomeness."  Aichorn  in  his  Wayward  Youth  says  of  his  delin- 
quents that  most  of  them  have  never  experienced  the  happiness  of  a 

10 

close  relationship  to  their  mothers.  Their  greatest  need  is  love. 

Newell  studied  a group  of  seventy-five  children  whose  mothers 
definitely  stated  that  the  birth  of  the  child  was  unwelcome.  After 
contrasting  these  children  with  a control  group  of  eighty- two  chil- 
dren he  found  the  rejected  children  were  all  emotionally  unstable, 
and  showed  a mixture  of  aggressive,  anti-social  as  well  as  submissive, 
neurotic  symptoms.x^ 

Further  evidence  of  the  effects  of  parental  rejection  upon  the 
child  are  shown  by  Childers  in  his  study  of  children  who  are  hyper- 
active. He  found  that  they  had  great  feelings  of  emotional  insecurity 

~8  P.M.Symonds,  0£.  cit.,  pp,  679-688. 

9 P.M.Symonds,  ojd.  cit . , p.  683. 

10  A.  Aichorn,  Wayward  Youth. 

11  H,  W,  Newell,  "A  Further  Study  of  Maternal  Rejection,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  6:576-590,  1936. 
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in  regard  to  their  own  homes  and  that  many  of  them  came  from  homes 

12 

where  they  had  been  aware  for  a long  time  that  they  were  not  wanted. 

Wolberg  found  in  his  study  that  the  most  common  reactions  to  re- 
jection were  compulsive  dependency,  power  strivings,  detachment,  aggres- 

13 

sion,  emotional  immaturity,  and  an  inordinate  preoccupation  with  sex. 

« 

Whatever  way  the  child  may  react  to  rejection  in  the  home,  it  is 

usually  in  the  form  of  some  behavior  difficulty.  All  of  the  emotional 

factors  arising  in  the  home  situation  may  and  do  activate  certain 

behavior  problems  in  children,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the 

degree  of  rejection. 

Treatment  of  Rejected  Children 

As  for  the  depriving  mother,  who  rejects  her  child  and 
evidences  same  in  neglect,  denying  and  punishing,  apparently 
without  conflict... the  child  is  the  object  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  therefore,  treatment  for  him  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
satisfying.14 

When  working  with  rejected  children,  the  worker  must  be  very  careful  of 
her  relationship  with  the  mother  and  with  the  child.  If  she  identifies 
herself  too  closely  with  the  child  against  the  mother,  the  mother  is 
likely  to  reject  the  worker  also.  A rejecting  mother  does  not  want  to 
be  involved  in  treatment.  If  the  worker  relieves  the  mother  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  child,  he  may  be  treated  intensively  with  no  opposition 
from  the  mother.  Case  work,  foster  home  and  group  placements,  and 
psychotherapy  are  technics  in  the  treatment  of  rejected  children.  It 

IE  A.T.  Childers,  "Hyper-activity  in  Children  Having  Behavior 
Disorders,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry , 5:££7-£43,  1935. 

13  Lewis  Wolberg,  op.cit. 
x4  Charlotte  Towle,  op.cit.,  p.£8. 
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is  generally  accepted  that  the  prognosis  for  treatment  of  children  is 
most  unfavorable  when  the  parental  attitude  is  one  of  overt  rejection 
or  extreme  ambivalence.  One  of  the  most  important  goals  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  children  is  helping  them  to  be  able  to  accept  and  give 
love  and  to  face  life  realistically.  He  must  be  helped  to  develop 
independence. 

He  have  much  to  learn  on  the  treatment  of  rejected  children.  More 
studies  on  treatment  of  these  children  need  to  be  made. 

There  is  no  therapeutic  approach  to  the  rejected  child. 

...It  might  be  said  that  it  is  the  aim  of  a child-care  agency 
to  create  for  an  emotionally  crippled  child  a situation  in 
which  his  own  drive  toward  maturation  and  growth  will  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged,  so  that  he  will  not  always  be  ridden 
too  hard  by  his  past.x° 

Summary 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  importance  of  satisfying  emotional 
relationships  between  the  child  ana  his  parents.  Every  child  needs 
love.  If  he  is  not  given  love  and  affection  he  has  no  motive  for 
social  development.  A child  who  is  rejected  from  birth  will  remain, 
emotionally  and  socially,  at  an  infantile,  narcissistic  level.  Reject- 
ed children, are  most  often  problem  children. 

Although  a great  deal  has  been  written  on  why  parents  reject  chil- 
dren and  the  effect  this  rejection  has  on  the  children's  personalities, 
little  has  been  written  on  the  treatment  of  these  disturbed  children* 

15  Helen  Witmer  and  others,  "The  Outcome  of  Treatment  of  Chil- 
dren Rejected  by  Their  Mothers,”  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work, 
8:232,  1938. 

16  Florence  Clothier,  "The  Treatment  of  the  Rejected  Child," 

The  JJenvous  Child,  3:108,  January,  1944. 
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CHARIER  IV 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  CHILDREN  CONSIDERED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

It  seems  advisable  that  some  statistics  on  the  children  studied 
in  this  paper  should  be  given  before  discussing  their  rejection.  The 
background  figures  include  the  ages,  sex,  referral  problems,  intelli- 
gence quotients,  and  position  in  the  family  of  these  children. 

Year 3 Cases  '.Vera  Considered  In  Conference 

Table  I shows  that  the  majority  of  cases,  twelve  in  number  or 

* 

forty  per  cent  of  them,  were  studied  in  1935.  Of  the  other  eighteen 
cases,  nine  fall  in  the  five  years  prior  to  1935,  and  nine  in  the 
four  years  after  1935. 


TABLE  I 


YEARS  CASES  WERE  CONSIDERED  IN  CONFERENCE 


Year 


Number  of  Case 3 


1930 

1931 
193E 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

12 

2 

3 

1 

3 


Total 


30 
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Age  and  Sex  of  Children 

Of  the  thirty  cases  considered  in  this  paper,  eleven  were  girls 
and  nineteen  were  boys*  Thus,  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cases 
studied  were  girls  and  sixty-three  per  cent  were  boys* 

Age  is  defined  as  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  he  was  considered 
in  conference,  The  girls*  ages  were  more  varied,  ranging  from  a year 
and  a half  to  seventeen  and  a half  years  of  age.  The  boys*  ages  fell 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  a half  and  fourteen  and  a half.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  median  age  for  the  girls  was  9.95  years 
and  for  the  boys  was  10*45  years.  The  median  age  for  the  whole  group 
was  10.23  years.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  or  twelve  in  number, 
fell  between  the  ages  of  ten  to  twelve. 

TABLE  II. 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  CHILDREN 


Age  at  Time 
of  Conference 

Number  of 
Girls 

Number  of 
Boys 

Total 

1-2 

1 

0 

1 

2-3 

0 

0 

0 

3-4 

0 

1 

1 

4-5 

0 

0 

0 

5-6 

1 

0 

1 

6-7 

0 

2 

2 

7-8 

3 

2 

1 R 

8-9 

0 

0 

0 

9-10 

0 

2 

2 

10-11 

2 

2 

4 

11-12 

0 

1 

1 

12-13 

2 

5 

7 

13-14 

0 

2 

2 

14-15 

0 

2 

2 

15-16 

0 

0 

0 

16-17 

1 

0 

1 

17-18 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

11 

19 

30 
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The  age  of  the  child  is  a most  important  factor  in  this  study.  In  order 
for  the  study  or  agency’s  contact  to  be  of  any  velue,  the  child’s  be- 
havior patterns  must  not  be  formed  completely.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  likely  that  those  children  who  had  not  had  a normal  homp  life  and 
who  were  studied  after  their  personality  and  behavior  patterns  had  been 
formed,  would  not  benefit  by  help  from  this  agency. 

Referring  Agencies 

The  following  table  shows  the  agencies  who  referred  these  thirty 
children  to  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  The  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  children’s  agencies  were 
responsible  for  referring  nine  cases  each.  The  children’s  agencies 
generally  referred  cases  for  diagnostic  study  prior  to  placement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  four  parental  figures  asked  for 
help  with  their  children.  Only  two  of  these  four  were  referred  because 
of  behavior  problems* 

TABLE  III. 


REFERRING  AGENCIES 


Agencies 

Number  of 
Referrals 

Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children 

9 

Children’s  agencies 

9 

Parent (s) 

4 

Schools 

2 

Hospitals 

2 

Family  Society 

1 

Minister 

1 

Branch  Office  of  the  Little 

Wanderers’  Home 

1 

Probation  Officer 

1 

Total 

30 
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Problem.  Given  at  Referral 


The  children  were  referred  for  a variety  of  reasons,  some  for  one 
problem  and  others  because  of  many.  Table  IV  classifies  the  problems 
given  at  referral  into  three  groups* 


TABLE  IV. 

PROBLEM  GIVEN  AT  REFERRAL* 


Number  of 

Problem  Given 

Children 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Physical  problem 

1 

1 

3,0 

Dependency  and  neglect 

5 

17.0 

Dependent 

3 

Illegitimate 

1 

Neglect 

1 

Behavior  Problems 

24 

80.0 

Unmanage ab i 1 i ty 

12 

Lying  and  stealing 

5 

Enuresis 

5 

General  poor  behavior 

2 

Total 

30 

30 

100.0 

*See  Definitions  in  Appendix, 


It  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  referred  because  of  behavior  problems.  The  largest  of 
this  group,  fifty  per  cent  of  them,  were  unmanageable.  They  were 
generally  all  disobedient,  indifferent,  defiant  of  authority,  and 
had  quick  tempers.  Sex  play  was  given  among  the  problems  at  referral 
but  was  not  considered  the  primary  problem.  It  is  evident  that  these 
children  were  all  problem  children* 
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Child’s  Place  of  Living  at  Referral 


TABLE  Ya 

PLACE  OF  LIVING  AT  REFERRAL 


Living  with 

Number  of  Children 

Foster  parents 

12 

Mother  and  step-father 

4 

Adoptive  parents 

4 

Father  and  step-mother 

3 

Paternal  relatives 

3 

Maternal  relatives 

2 

Both  own  parents 

1 

In  institution 

1 

Total 

30 

The  above  table  shows  that  twelve  children,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  were  living  with  foster  parents  at  the  time  of  referral. 
Seven  children  were  living  with  one  parent  and  a step-parent.  It  is 
especially  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  child,  a girl  almost 
eight  years  old,  was  living  with  both  her  own  parents  at  the  time  of 
referral.  She  was  referred  by  a children’s  agency  because  of  lying, 
stealing  and  enuresis. 

Ordinal  Position  of  Child  in  Family 

Fifty  per  cent  of  these  children  who  were  rejected  in  their  homes 
were  the  first  children  in  the  family.  Six  children  were  only  chil- 
dren. Of  these  six  only  children,  five  were  illegitimate  and  only  one 
legitimate.  There  is  a question  as  to  whether  illegitimacy  is  the 
reason  for  their  being  only  children.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  say 
whether  being  an  only  child  or  being  an  illegitimate  child  is  the 
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greatest  factor  in  being  rejected.  First  children,  whether  legitimate 
or  illegitimate,  seem  to  comprise  the  largest  group  in  this  study. 

ME  VI, 


ORDINAL  POSITION  OF  CHILD  IN  THE  FAMILY 


Circumstances  at  Birth 

It  is  not  always  true,  but  illegitimate  children  are  most  often 
rejected  children.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  were  legitimate,  and 
almost  fifty  per  cent  were  illegitimate.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
about  illegitimate  children  being  more  often  rejected  from  such  a select- 
ed study* 


TABLE  VII. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  AT  BIRTH 


Status  at  Birth 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent 

Legitimate 

15 

50.0 

Illegitimate 

14 

46.7 

Quest ionable 
legitimacy 

_1 

3.3 

Total 

30 

100.0 
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Physical  Condition 


Every  child  is  given  a medical  examination  when  he  enters  the  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  Only  nine  of  the  children,  or 
thirty  per  cent,  were  in  good  physical  condition.  By  good  physical 
condition  is  meant  that  the  child  was  well  nourished,  well  developed, 
had  good  teeth  and  so  forth.  Two  children  were  in  poor  condition.  One 
child  had  infectious  arthritis  of  the  right  hip,  and  the  other  child 
had  megacolon.  Sixty-three  per  cent,  or  nineteen  of  the  children,  were 
in  fair  physical  condition.  These  children  were  underweight,  under- 
nourished, had  poor  posture,  carious  teeth,  hearing  defects,  or  poor 
eyesight.  They  had  no  serious  defects  yet  were  not  quite  up  to  par. 
Intelligence  Quotients 


TABLE  VIII. 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 


I.Q.  Number  of  Cases 

120-129 

2 

110-119 

5 

100-109 

8 

90-99 

7 

80-89 

6 

70-79 

2 

Total 

30 

From  the  above  table  it  may  be  seen  that  these  thirty  children  fell 
into  a normal  scattering  of  intelligence  quotients.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  children  fell  into  the  normal  group,  that  is,  those  with  I.Q.’s 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  nine.  Seven  children  had  intelli- 
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gence  quotients  of  110  or  more,  or  were  of  superior  intelligence.  Six 
were  dull  normal  children,  and  two  were  borderline. 

Summary 

Of  the  thirty  cases  considered  in  this  paper,  eleven  were  girls, 
and  nineteen  were  boys.  The  median  age  for  the  girls  wa3  9.95  years, 
for  the  boys  10.45  years  and  for  the  whole  group,  disregarding  sex,  the 
median  age  was  10.23  years  at  the  time  they  were  considered  in  confer- 
ence  at  the  Little  Wanderers*  Home.  Children’s  agencies  referred  over 
half  of  the  children  for  study.  The  main  problems  given  at  referral 
were  behavior  problems,  the  largest  group  being  those  children  who  were 
unmanageable.  Twelve  of  the  children  were  living  with  foster  parents 
prior  to  their  referral.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  rejected  children 
were  the  first  children  in  the  family.  Illegitimate  and  legitimate 
children  were  about  equally  divided.  Most  of  the  children,  sixty-three 
per  cent  of  them,  were  in  only  fair  physical  condition.  In  intelli- 
gence, these  children  follow  the  normal  curve.  Fifty  per  cent  were  of 
normal  intelligence,  seven  were  of  superior  intelligence  and  only  two 


were  considered  to  be  borderline 
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CHAPTER  V 


EVIDENCES  OF  REJECTION  AND  CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Having  in  mind  the  backgrounds  of  these  thirty  children,  the  writer 
will  study  the  ways  in  which  they  were  rejected  and  what  effect  this  re- 


jection had  on  their  behavior.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III, 


parents  may  reject  their  children  in  many  different  ways.  Rejection 
may  be  conscious  or  unconscious  on  the  part  of  the  parents*  Often  over* 
protection  may  be  a form  of  rejection,  depending  on  the  guilt  feelings 
of  the  parents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  evidences  of  rejection  as  mentioned 
in  this  study.  Each  time  one  of  these  evidences  appeared  in  a child’s 
history,  the  item  was  checked.  There  are,  therefore,  more  than  thirty 
checks  because  most  of  the  children  were  rejected  in  various  ways. 

TABLE  IX. 

EVIDENCES  OF  REJECTION 


Form  of  Rejection 


Frequency  of  Mention 


Frequent  replacements  14 
Siblings  preferred  9 
Parent  deserted  7 
Abused,  punished  severely  7 
Neglected  4 
Withholding  affection  4 
Pampered  and  indulged  when  a baby, 

then  rejected  3 
Hatred  and  cruelty  3 
Nagged  and  scolded  3 
Withholding  or  inappropriate  gifts  3 
Threatened  to  place  in  institution  3 
Identified  with  disliked  relative  2 
Blamed  for  mother’s  death  2 
Over-solicitous  about  child’s  health  1 
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As  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table  fourteen  of  these  children  had 
frequent  replacements.  It  is  no  wonder  they  felt  insecure  and  unwanted. 
As  often  happens,  a child,  because  he  is  rejected  and  feels  unwanted, 
when  placed  in  a foster  home  reacts  with  various  behavior  problems  such 
as  stealing,  lying,  enuresis,  and  so  forth.  He  wants  to  be  loved,  but 
he  is  not  emotionally  stable  enough  to  be  able  to  accept  it.  The  foster 
mother  can  not  accept  a child  who  presents  such  behavior  patterns  and 
so  asks  that  the  child  be  removed.  This  is  another  traumatic  experience 
for  the  child  and  another  evidence  of  his  being  rejected.  Children  can 
not  feel  secure  and  wanted  unless  they  are  able  to  remain  in  one  home 
for  a period  of  time. 

One  boy,  nine  years  and  four  months  old  when  referred  to  the  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  one 
foster  home  after  another.  His  history  was  one  long  story  of  his  being 
passed  about.  At  birth  his  mother  deserted  him  at  the  hospital  but 
a children’s  agency  brought  the  family  together  again.  About  a year 
later  there  was  a complaint  that  the  home  was  dirty,  the  children  were 
neglected,  and  the  mother  was  in  the  hospital.  The  father  died  a short 
time  after  that,  and  when  three  years  old  John  was  placed  in  his  first 
foster  home.  In  the  following  six  years,  John  had  about  twenty  differ- 
ent placemsnts.  It  is  little  wonder  that  when  he  came  to  the  Home  for 
study  he  lived  in  a world  of  his  own  built  around  fantasy,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  accept  the  fact  that  his  parents  were  dead.  (His  mother 
had  died  of  tuberculosis  when  John  was  seven  years  old.)  Before  this 
child  could  accept  facts  that  he  knew  were  true,  it  is  evident  that  he 
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must  first  have  some  security. 

Children  must  have  security  and  some  parental  figure  to  whom  they 
can  reveal  themselves  intimately.  Not  only  do  children  lose  their 
parental  figures  when  moved  frequently,  but  they  lose  their  friends 
also.  One  boy,  whose  mother  deserted  him,  expressed  his  feelings  about 
moving  so  often.  ”1  have  been  moved  ever  since  I was  five  years  old  • • 
In  six  years  I*ve  had  five  moves.  I got  kept  back  in  school  one  year  on 
account  of  that  ...  The  7/0 rst  thing  I hate  about  moving  all  the  time 
is  I lose  all  my  friends."  Another  little  boy  who  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  foster  homes  kept  wishing  his  mother,  who  never  visited  or  wrote 
him,  would  take  him  out  of  one  of  his  foster  homes.  He  repeated  many 
times,  "I  thought  mothers  always  loved  their  little  boys."  . It  is  indeed 
sad  when  a child  has  no  security  in  a home  he  can  call  his  own.  Fre- 
quent replacements  such  as  these  children  had  is  a good  evidence  of 
rejection. 

In  nine  cases  siblings  were  preferred  to  the  rejected  children. 

In  many  families  there  is  often  one  child  who  is  more  or  less  the  favor- 
ite, but  when  it  is  to  such  an  extent  that  the  child  constantly  feels 
discriminated  against,  personality  difficulties  are  likely  to  result. 
When  a child  is  aware  that  his  brother  or  sister  is  preferred,  he  feels 
rejected  all  the  time.  Eileen,  eight  years  old,  received  all  the  blame 
in  her  family  for  anything  that  happened.  Eileen  was  never  given  any 
new  clothes,  but  her  sister,  Marjorie,  had  new  clothes  all  the  time. 
Eileen  admitted  frankly  that  she  hated  Marjorie  and  was  resentful  and 
bitter  toward  her  parents*  discrimination  against  her.  "My  mother  and 
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Eileen  bad  been  un- 


father don’t  like  me.  They  all  like  my  sister.” 
wanted  at  birth  and  so  was  rejected  even  before  she  was  born. 

Doris,  seventeen  years  old,  had  also  been  unwanted  at  birth.  Her 
mother  always  rejected  her,  and  from  the  very  first  discriminated 
against  her.  She  had  not  wanted  another  child  so  soon  after  her  first 
daughter, , and  she  wanted  a boy,  not  another  girl.  A few  weeks  prior  to 
Doris’s  birth,  the  mother  had  influenza  which  was  thought  to  have 
brought  about  Doris’s  premature  birth  at  eight  months  with  a difficult 
and  long  labor.  Everything  seemed  to  be  against  Doris  even  before  she 
was  born.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of  Doris’s  two  siblings. 
They  were  named  Desire  and  Patience,  and  Doris  was  given  a plain,  ordi- 
nary name.  There  was  undue  partiality  and  a lack  of  maternal  love  and 
understanding  in  the  home.  Desire  and  Patience  had  rooms  of  their  own 
at  home  while  Doris  slept  in  the  garret  on  a mattress  of  rags.  Desire 
and  Patience  had  new  clothes  while  Doris  wore  cast-off  clothing  of  the 
neighbors.  The  mother  refused  to  have  Doris  seen  by  an  oculist  or  den- 
tist, All  her  life  Doris  felt  this  discrimination.  She  was  never  given 
any  of  the  advantages  her  sisters  had.  It  is  no  wonder  that  at  seven- 
teen Doris  was  a problem, 

A child  who  has  been  pampered  and  indulged  as  a baby  and  then  is 
rejected  finds  it  very  hard  to  adjust  to  his  new  relationship.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  following  case.  Charles  was  adopted 
in  infancy  by  his  adoptive  parents.  His  own  mother  had  advertised 
Charles  for  adoption  in  the  paper.  The  adoptive  mother  thought  she 
never  could  have  any  children  of  her  own  when  Charles  -was  adopted,  but 
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three  years  later  she  had  a son  of  her  own.  She  was  very  fond  of  Charles 
when,  he  was  a baby,  and  he  was  pampered  and  much  indulged.  The  adoptive 
mother  admitted  she  liked  children  only  when  they  were  babies,  and  so 
when  her  son  was  born  she  transferred  all  her  love  to  him.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  these  children  who  had  been  seriously  rejected  in  their 
homes  were  behavior  problems.  No  matter  in  what  way  the  child  is  reject 
ed,  he  can  sense  that  he  is  unloved  and  unwanted.  Most  of  these  chil- 
dren resort  to  behavior  difficulties,  infantile  or  narcissistic  behavior 
Conference  Recommendations 

Each  child  was  studied  at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 
It  is  interesting  to  tabulate  these  conference  recommendations. 

TaELE  X. 

CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendation 

Number  of 
Children 

Carried 

Out 

Not  Carried 
Out 

Foster  home 

18 

15 

3 

Foster  home  with  psycho- 
therapy 

3 

3 

0 

Foster  home,  in 
State 

care  of 

1 

1 

0 

Adoptive  home 

£ 

1 

1 

Group  placement 

5 

5 

0 

Institution  for 
feebleminded 

the 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

30 

£6 

4 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table,  foster  home  recommendations  are  the 
most  often  recommended.  In  practically  every  case  it  was  stated  that 
a foster  home  should  be  found  for  the  particular  rejected  child  where 
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he  could  find  security  and  the  love  and  attention  he  needed.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  foster  homes  are  so  often  recommended  for  reject- 
ed children.  These  children,  for  the  most  part,  need  a mother  figure 
and  love  which  results  from  a permanent  home,  although  this  is  a select- 
ed study,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  this  great  demand  for  foster  home 
placements  of  the  right  type. 

There  were  five  children  for  whom  group  placements  were  recommended. 
These  five  cases  will  be  briefly  discussed  to  see  why  foster  homes  were 
not  recommended  for  them  also. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  the  girl,  Doris,  already  mentioned  as 
being  so  discriminated  against  in  her  own  home.  When  Doris  was  seen 
by  the  psychiatrist  it  wes  noted  that  "she  was  completely  unable  to 
recognize  or  deal  with  reality.  A completely  unsocialized  person, 

Doris  was  unable  to  admit  her  dependence  on  society  but  demanded  that 
society  give  her  an  impossible  success.  Her  real  liabilities  and  in- 
feriorities were  rejected  because  for  her  to  recognize  any  weakness 
would  bring  her  face  to  face  with  her  deep  feeling  of  inferiority  which, 
at  all  costs,  she  was  concealing  from  herself  and  from  the  world.  Enu- 
resis, temper  tantrums,  headaches,  insomnia,  all  stood  as  defences 
between  her  phantasied  self  and  what  she  feared  might  be  her  real  self." 
It  was  recommended  that  Doris  be  placed  in  a convent  school.  She  was 
considered  a "storm  center"  in  the  Little  Wanderers*  Home,  but  it  was 
felt  she  would  get  along  better  in  an  institution  than  in  a foster  home. 

Another  group  placement  was  recoianended  in  the  case  of  Ruth.  Ruth 
had  been  in  twelve  different  foster  homes,  in  none  of  which  had  her 
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adjustment  been  entirely  satisfactory.  She  was  found  to  be  a likeable, 
friendly,  attractive  girl  at  the  Home  but  wa3  constantly  making  an 
effort  to  establish  herself  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  Ruth  had  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  127  which  showed  her  to  be  a girl  of  superior 
intelligence.  Although  Ruth’s  mother  had  been  dead  for  six  years, 

Ruth  was  very  attached  to  her  and  could  not  accept  a foster  mother,  A 
modest  price  boarding  school  was  recommended  for  Ruth,  Here  she  would 
not  have  a mother  figure,  and  she  could  develop  her  talents  along  the 
dramatic  and  art  lines,  in  which  she  was  very  interested. 

It  was  recommended  at  the  staff  conference  that  Tonany  should  be 
placed  in  a boarding  school  also.  Tommy  had  had  disastrous  experiences 
with  housekeepers  and  a step-mother.  Hie  also  was  still  attached  to  his 
mother  who  had  been  deed  for  six  years.  His  memory  of  her  was  still  too 
vivid  for  him  to  accept  another  substitute.  It  was  felt  he  would 
adjust  better  in  a boarding  school, 

Edward  was  also  placed  in  a group  placement.  It  was  felt  that  he 
needed  a man  to  supervise  him  and  a placement  where  he  could  get  car- 
pentry and  manual  training,  where  his  abilities  lay.  This  particular 
group  placement  was  found  in  a group-farm  placement,  which  absolutely 
met  his  needs,  Edward  had  previously  had  some  unhappy  experiences  in 
foster  homes,  and  therefore  a group  placement  seamed  to  be  what  he 
needed, 

Allen  had  a deep  love  for  his  step-mother  and  hatred  for  his  father. 


The  father  continually  blamed  Allen  for  his  mother’s  death,  and  Allen 
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unconsciously  felt  guilty  for  this#  His  need  fcr  punishment  served  to 
alleviate  his  anxiety  about  this.  It  was  recommended  that  Allen  be 
placed  in  a group  placement  where  a better  adjustment  could  be  expected, 
Recommendat ions  That  Ware  Not  Carried  Out 

Four  of  the  conference  reconmendations  were  not  carried  out.  Of 
these,  three  were  foster  home  recommendations  end  one  was  an  adoptive 
home . 

Paul  seemed  to  be  a promising  boy  with  a fairly  good  heredity.  It 
was  recommended  at  conference  that  the  Little  Wanderers*  Home  get  legal 
control  of  Paul  and  try  to  place  him  for  adoption,  Paul  did  not  adjust 
or  fit  into  any  of  these  homes  and  so  was  placed  in  a foster  home. 

The  three  other  children  whose  recommendations  were  not  carried 
out  were  all  foster  home  placements,  A foster  home  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  parents  at  the  time  immediately  following  the  conference.  In 
two  of  the  cases,  however,  the  parents  readily  consented  to  have  the 
children  placed  in  a foster  home  after  their  behavior  at  home  did  not 
improve.  The  other  case,  that  of  an  eight  year  old  girl,  would  have 
turned  out  better  had  the  recommendations  been  followed.  As  it  wes, 
three  years  later  she  ended  up  in  a state  industrial  school  for  girls 
where  she  was  committed  as  a delinquent  child. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  recommendations  were  carried  out 
immediately.  It  is  most  important  in  the  working  with  rejected  chil- 
dren to  be  honest  with  the  child  always  and  explain  why  he  is  being 
placed  at  such  and  such  a place,  and  what  it  is  like. 
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Summary 


Frequent  replacements,  the  preference  of  siblings,  the  desertion 
of  parent,  severe  punishment,  and  abuse  were  the  most  often  mentioned 
evidences  of  rejection  in  these  thirty  cases.  No  matter  in  what  way 
the  child  is  rejected,  if  he  knows  he  is  unwanted  and  unloved,  serious 
personality  difficulties  are  likely  to  result. 

In  these  thirty  cases  studied  at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  foster  home  placements  were  the  plans  most  often  reconroended. 
In  twenty-two  of  the  cases  foster  home  placements  were  recommended.  It 
is  natural  that  foster  homes  should  be  more  often  advised  than  group 
placements  because  most  of  the  rejected  children  need  the  security  and 
individual  attention  found  in  foster  homes. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  in  each  case. 
In  three  cases  the  parents  did  not  approve  of  the  recommendations,  and 
in  one  case  an  adoptive  home  could  not  be  found  where  the  child  could 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN  STUDIED 

How  did  these  children  adjust  to  society  after  study  at  the  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers?  What  characterized  the  successfully 
adjusted  children?  First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  following  table  to 
discover  what  percentage  of  the  children  did  make  a successful  adjust- 
ment* 


TABLE  XI. 

ADJUSTMENT  AFTER  TREATMENT 


Adjustment 

Number  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 

Successful 

11 

37.0 

Questionable 

12 

40.0 

Unsuccessful 

_7 

23.0 

Total 

30 

100.0 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
these  children  adjusted  well  in  a five  to  eight  year  period  after  study. 
In  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  there  was  a questionable  adjustment. 

Seven  children  did  not  adjust  at  all. 

The  criteria  for  evaluating  success  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  I 
but  the  writer  will  define  these  terms  again,  A successful  adjustment 
is  found  ?;hen  a child  can  look  on  his  rejection  from  a realistic  point 
of  view,  when  he  has  made  a steady  gain  in  his  ability  to  adjust  in 

school,  work,  family  or  community,  and  he  Ls  able  to  get  along  with 
people  and  is  accepted  by  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child 
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who  was  committed  to  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded  and  was  adjust- 
ing well  there  was  considered  to  have  made  a successful  adjustment.  If 
a child  has  made  little  gain  in  his  ability  to  get  along  with  people, 
he  can  not  face  life  realistically,  and  he  has  not  completely  adjusted 
to  the  family,  school,  work  or  community,  his  adjustment  has  been  deemed 
questionable.  A child  who  seems  to  adjust  for  a few  years  but  then  re- 
sorts to  his  old  behavior  patterns  is  included  in  this  group.  By  unsuc- 
cessful adjustment  is  meant  a persistence  of  behavior  and  personality 
difficulties,  and  a marked  inability  to  face  reality  and  get  along  with 
people. 

Correlation  Between  adjustment  and  Referral  Problem 


TABLE  XII. 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ADJUSTMENT  AND  REFERRAL  PROBLEM 


Behavior  at 

Successful 

Questionable 

Unsuccessful 

Referral 

Adjustment 

Adjustment 

Adjustment 

No  behavior  problem 

6 

0 

0 

Unmanageab ility 

2 

6 

4 

Enuresis 

0 

2 

3 

Lying,  stealing 

3 

2 

0 

General  poor  behavior 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

11 

12 

7 

Of  the  children  who  made  a successful  adjustment  only  five,  or 
forty-five  per  cent,  presented  behavior  problems  at  referral.  Five 
were  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  and  one  was  a physical  problem. 

This  is  interesting  for  the  children  who  did  not  make  a successful 
adjustment  all  presented  behavior  problems.  The  fact  that  those  chil- 
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dren  who  did  not  have  any  such  problems  adjusted  better  might  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  a child  who  is  good  and  does  not  get  into  trouble  is  more 
easily  accepted  in  a foster  home  or  even  in  a group  placement  than  a 
child  who  is  constantly  getting  into  trouble.  In  this  study  of  thirty 
cases  those  children  who  presented  no  behavior  problems  had  a better 
chance  to  make  a successful  adjustment.  These  children  were  just  as 
seriously  rejected  as  those  with  behavior  problems. 

Correlation  Between  Adjustment  and  .age 

TABLE  XIII. 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ADJUSTMENT  AND  AGE 


Age 

Successful 

Adjustment 

Questionable 

Adjustment 

Unsuccessful 

Adjustment 

1-3 

0 

2 

0 

4-6 

1 

1 

1 

7-9 

1 

3 

3 

10-12 

6 

5 

1 

13-15 

2 

1 

1 

16-18 

1 

_0 

_1 

Total  11 

12 

7 

In  order  to  compare  the  ages  of  the  child  and  the  age  when  he  first 
felt  his  rejection,  another  table  is  presented.  It  is  not  possible  to 
tell  the  exact  year  the  child  realized  he  was  unwanted,  but  the  author 
has  attempted  to  tabulate  this  as  presented  in  the  social  histories. 
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TABLE  XIV 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ADJUSTMENT  AND  AGE  REJECTED 


Number  of  Years 
Rejection  Felt 

Successful 

Adjustment 

Questionable 

Adjustment 

Unsuccessful 

Adjustment 

1-3 

3 

2 

1 

4-6 

4 

5 

3 

7-9 

4 

4 

2 

10-12 

0 

0 

0 

13-15 

0 

1 

0 

16-18 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

11 

12 

7 

The  two  above  tables  bring  out  that  in  this  particular  selected 
study  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  correlation  between  adjustment 
and  age.  A study  of  a larger,  less  selected  group  would  probably  bring 
out  that  the  younger  the  child  was  when  studied  and  the  shorter  the 
period  of  time  he  had  been  rejected,  the  better  his  chances  for  adjust- 
I ment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  child  who  was  seventeen 
when  studied  had  also  been  rejected  the  same  number  of  years,  and  there- 
fore it  seems  obvious  that  no  adjustment  was  made. 

Because  this  study  is  so  limited  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
valid  correlation  between  adjustment  and  status  at  birth,  or  between 
adjustment  and  sex. 
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Correlation  Betv;een  Adjustment  and  Intelligence  Quotients 


TABLE  XV. 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ADJUSTMENT  AND  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 


Intelligence 

Quotients 

Successful 

Adjustment 

Questionable 

Adjustment 

Unsuccessful 

Adjustment 

120-129 

1 

0 

1 

110-119 

3 

2 

0 

100-109 

4 

4 

0 

90-99 

1 

4 

2 

80-89 

0 

2 

4 

70-79 

_2 

_0 

0 

Total 

11 

12 

7 

the  above  table 

it  may  be 

seen  that  those 

eleven  children 

adjusted  well  had  scattered  intelligence  quotients.  The  two  border- 
line cases  seem  to  throw  this  correlation  off,  but  it  must  be  brought 
out  that  one  of  these  children  was  sent  to  a state  institution  for  the 
feebleminded  where  he  adjusted  well.  The  other  child,  Harry,  studied 
in  1959,  had  an  intelligence  quotient  of  seventy-nine  on  the  Stanford 
Binet.  His  test  showed  a wide  scattering  which  is  indicative  of  in- 
stability. " In  1941  Harry  was  given  another  psychological  test,  and 
this  time  made  a score  of  107,  indicating  normal  intelligence.  In 
the  two  years  between  the  tests  Harry  was  placed  in  a foster  home 
where  he  was  happy.  His  school  work  improved,  and  he  was  taking  the 
college  course  in  high  school. 

Five  of  the  children  in  the  successfully  adjusted  group  had  normal 
intelligences, and  four  were  of  superior  intelligence*  This  would  tend 
to  show  that  those  children  of  normal  or  above  normal  intelligence 
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seemed  to  have  a better  chance  for  a successful  adjustment . 

Of  those  children  whose  adjustment  was  questionable,  two  were  dull 
normal,  eight  of  average,  and  two  of  superior  intelligence.  Four  of 
the  children  who  did  not  adjust  were  of  dull  normal  intelligence  and 
two  of  normal.  Six  of  the  seven  in  this  group,  or  eighty  per  cent, 
had  intelligence  quotients  below  100.  The  one  child  who  had  superior 
intelligence  was  unable  to  adjust  in  any  foster  homes  because  of  his 
enuresis  and  poor  adjustment  with  other  children. 

This  study,  although  limited,  brings  out  that  there  is  a correla- 
tion between  success  and  intelligence.  As  the  intelligence  quotients 
approach  superior  intelligence,  there  is  a better  chance  for  successful 
adjustment. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  main  factors  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  a rejected  child,  the  author  has  chosen  some  typical  cases  of 
each  category,  that  is,  of  the  successful,  questionable  and  unsuccess- 
ful adjustments. 

Successfully  Adjusted  Cases 

Jane , when  four  months  old,  was  given  by  her  own  mother,  who  was 
working  as  a housemaid,  to  a friend  of  her  employer,  Mrs.  Robert 
Adams.  Jane  took  the  name  of  this  family  and  was  called  Jane 
Adams.  (Her  real  name  was  Margaret  Wade.)  She  was  never  legally 
adopted.  The  Adams  family  was  a middle-class  family  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  until  the  depression.  Jane  had  a normal  child- 
hood, was  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  had  ample  outlets  for  amuse- 
ment, When  the  Adamses  suffered  financial  reverses,  however, 

Mrs.  Adams  appealed  to  numerous  social  agencies  far  help  with 
Jane,  exploiting  her  birth  and  illegitimacy  without  any  consider- 
ation of  Jane’s  feelings.  In  February  of  1934,  when  Jane  was  twelve 
years  old,  the  foster  mother  sent  Jane  to  a branch  office  of  the 
New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  with  a note  asking  for  help 
and  placement  of  Jane.  Jane  then  spent  two  periods  in  an  orphan- 
age and  in  a foster  home,  but  Mrs.  Adams  interfered  so  much  that 
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she  hud  to  be  taken  out  of  these  homes 


Jane  came  to  the  Home  for  study.  She  was  to  be  placed  far  enough 
away  so  that  Mrs.  Adams  could  not  interfere.  Jane  was  in  the  fifth 
grade  at  the  time  and  had  repeated  the  first  and  second  grades.  In 
the  study  home  Jane  was  described  as  an  "attractive-looking  girl 
who  is  a magnet  for  the  boys  and  has  many  beaux.  She  uses  poor 
language,  swears  and  tells  vulgar  stories,  tattles  end  lies.  Her 
sweet  manner  is  often  deceiving.  She  obeys  readily  and  is  always 
willing  to  do  her  share  of  work.  In  school  she  likes  drawing  and 
water-coloring."  Jane  was  found  to  have  a normal  intelligence, 
an  intelligence  quotient  of  108.  The  psychiatrist  found  it  im- 
possible to  establish  a deep  contact  in  a short  time.  Jane  was 
extremely  protective*  her  manner  was  precise.  It  is  evident  that 
Jane  sensed  her  insecurity,  and  she  was  reaching  for  the  only 
security  she  knew,  that  is,  her  life  with  the  Adamses.  There  was 
deep  conflict  concerning  her  own  mother.  Jane  had  been  told  numer- 
ous stories  about  her  being  alcoholic  and  so  forth.  The  psychia- 
trist reported  that  "although  superficially  a well-adjusted  girl 
who  presents  no  problems,  one  feels  that  actually  she  is  repress- 
ing and  suppressing  an  enormous  amount  of  emotional  conflict." 

As  reconmended  at  the  conference,  guardianship  was  obtained,  and 
Jane  was  placed  in  a good  foster  home.  Mrs.  Adams  attempted  to 
interfere  in  the  beginning.  Jane  could  see  that  she  must  break 
away  from  her  former  foster  mother,  and  it  was  Jane  who  made 
decisions  not  to  talk  to  her  when  she  ’phoned,  or  see  her  when 
she  tried  to  visit.  Jane  was  happy  in  her  new  home  and  was  well 
liked.  After  she  had  been  in  the  home  for  about  a year,  Jane, 
of  her  own  accord,  had  her  name  changed  to  Margaret  Wade,  her 
real  name.  This  was  a big  step  in  Jane’s  final  adjustment.  When 
sixteen,  after  she  had  been  in  the  foster  home  for  four  years, 

Jane  went  for  the  summer  to  a wage  home.  She  liked  the  idea  of 
earning  a little  money,  and  she  liked  the  home.  She  made  the 
arrangements  to  stay  in  this  home  throughout  the  school  year.  Jane 
did  well  in  school,  and  graduated  from  high  school.  In  November, 
1943,  she  was  married  to  a boy  of  good  intelligence  and  from  a 
good  background. 


Douglas  was  an  illegitimate  boy,  born  in  1922,  and  placed  by  his 
mother  in  a foster  home  with  a sixty-six  year  old  woman,  Mrs. 
Cromwell,  and  her  twenty-year  old  daughter,  Douglas  had  to  work 
very  hard  in  this  home,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night.  He  had  to  help  with  the  housework,  never  had  any  children 
to  play  with,  and  when  he  did  not  work  hard  enough  he  was  severely 
punished.  In  March  of  1934  the  case  was  brought  to  court  on  a 
neglect  charge.  Suddenly  the  mother,  whose  v/hereabouts  had  been 
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unknown,  appeared  and  took  Douglas  home.  The  mother  had  married 
and  had  three  children  by  this  marriage.  After  Doug  had  been  at 
home  for  a short  time,  neighbors  complained  that  he  was  abused, 
discriminated  against,  not  allowed  to  go  out  to  play,  and  accused 
of  bad  sex  habits  by  the  mother.  The  mother  applied  to  a state 
children’s  agency  claiming  if  she  did  not  get  rid  of  the  boy  her 
husband  would  break  up  the  home. 

Douglas  was  referred  to  the  Home  for  study  prior  to  placement.  His 
adjustment  in  the  institution  was  very  good.  He  was  no  disciplin- 
ary problem,  was  an  asset  in  the  school  room,  did  not  join  other 
boys  in  running  away,  and  played  fairly.  His  psychological  test 
showed  an  intelligence  quotient  of  107.  Doug  was  an  attractive 
boy  who  seemed  well  socialized.  He  was  much  confused  about  his 
name  and  identity,  however.  Doug’s  real  name  was  James  Walker, 
but  he  had  been  called  Douglas  Elton  Cromwell  in  his  foster  home. 
Doug  had  been  celled  various  names;  Douglas,  James,  and.  Elton, 
singly  and  in  combinations.  Doug  spoke  of  his  mother  as  "Mrs. 
Walker,"  and  he  told  the  psychiatrist,  "She’s  supposed  to  be  my 
mother  but  I don’t  think  she  is.  I don’t  see  how  she  could  be." 

As  recommended  at  staff  conference,  Doug  was  placed  in  a foster 
home.  He  stayed  in  this  home  a year  until  he  entered  a boarding 
school.  Doug  was  not  willing  to  cooperate  or  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  school,  and  so,  after  a year  and  a half  there,  was 
asked  to  leave.  He  returned  to  the  former  foster  home  and  con- 
tinued schooling  in  the  public  high  school.  The  summer  of  1939 
Doug  worked  on  a farm  in  Maine  for  his  board  and  was  paid  for 
extra  jobs.  When  he  returned  in  the  fall  he  went  to  a new  foster 
home.  In  March  of  1940  Doug  was  given  another  psychological  test 
and  was  found  to  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  135.  According 
to  the  results  he  could  have  done  better  in  high  school.  After 
graduating  from  high  school,  Doug  went  to  the  National  Guard  Train- 
ing Camp  for  two  weeks,  then  held  odd  jobs  until  six  months  later 
when  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Edwards.  He  is  now  in  the  Army,  overseas. 


Tommy  was  referred  to  the  study  home  in  1935,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  by  his  step-father  who  described  him  as  "untidy,  saucy, 
indifferent,  disobedient,  and  doing  poor  work  in  school."  Tommy 
was  an  only  child.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was  one,  and  his 
mother  gave  all  her  attention  to  Tommy.  The  mother  married  the 
step-father  when  Tommy  was  six  and  persuaded  him  to  adopt  Tommy. 
From  the  very  beginning  Tommy  was  aware  that  his  adoptive  father 
did  not  like  him.  He  was  always  very  severe  with  Tommy,  but  the 
mother  shielded  Tommy  from  this  undue  severity.  After  the  mother 
died  when  Tommy  was  nine,  the  adoptive  father  and  Tommy  got  along 
with  housekeepers  for  nearly  three  years  until  the  father  finally 


married  the  last  housekeeper.  Tommy  was  punished  severely,  made 
to  work  hard  and  was  shown  no  affection.  The  father  blamed  Tommy 
for  his  marital  difficulties.  He  wanted  the  boy  permanently 
placed. 

Tommy  was  a lively,  active  boy  who  entered  into  the  group  activities 
in  the  Home.  He  was  responsible  and  helpful,  and  much  liked  by 
the  group.  Tommy  enjoyed  reading  and  made  a good  selection  of 
books.  His  psychological  test,  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of 
108,  showed  him  to  be  a boy  of  high  average  intelligence. 

Tommy  was  sent  to  a farm  boarding  school  in  Maine.  He  spent 
summers  at  a foster  home  and  one  summer  in  Maine,  working  on  a 
farm,  after  three  years  at  this  farm  boarding  school,  where  he 
adjusted  well  and  did  well  scholastically,  Tommy  was  sent  to  a 
regular  academy  for  preparatory  work  for  college.  He  did  well 
here,  even  earned  a part  scholarship.  After  graduating  from  this 
academy,  Tommy  started  college  in  one  of  New  England’s  large 
state  universities.  Tommy  worked  part-time,  joined  a fraternity, 
and  was  an  accepted  and  popular  boy.  He  left  college  before  he 
had  finished  to  join  the  service.  Tourny  now  is  an  officer  in  the 
Army,  serving  overseas* 

Comments 


Of  these  three  cases  it  may  be  seen  that  neither  Douglas  nor  Jane 
presented  any  behavior  problems  at  referral.  Tommy’s  step-father  claimed 
that  Tommy  was  a problem, but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  such  a problem  as 
he  was  presented  to  be.  Because  these  children  were  not  behavior  prob- 
lems they  were  able  to  adjust  and  be  accepted  in  their  foster  homes  and 
boarding  school.  They  all  had  average  intelligence.  They  ail  were  re- 
jected children  but  were  of  high  enough  caliber  so  that  they  were  able 
to  adjust.  In  spite  of  their  traumatic  experiences  they  were  well- 
adjusted  children. 

Questionably  Adjusted  Cases 

Jack  had  been  adopted  in  infancy  by  his  adoptive  mother  to  fill 
the  place  of  a lost  child.  Jack’s  real  mother  visited  him  until 
he  was  five  years  old.  The  mother  and  the  adoptive  mother  had 
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some  conflict  during  those  years  concerning  the  child’s  upbring- 
ing and  religion.  Finally  the  adoptive  mother  made  Jack’s  real 
mother  stop  visiting  them  because  her  own  children  were  becoming 
jealous  of  the  many  presents  she  brought  Jack.  Jack  was  told  his 
mother  was  his  aunt,  but  the  other  children  knew  she  was  his 
mother.  When  the  mother  married  several  years  later  she  wanted 
Jack,  but  the  adoptive  mother  would  not  give  him  up.  However, 
she  wished  later  that  she  had.  The  adoptive  mother  showed  little 
affection  for  Jack.  After  he  started  stealing,  lying,  truanting 
from  school,  staying  out  nights  and  being  a general  behavior 
problem,  his  adoptive  mother  kept  him  in  the  house  end  never 
allowed  him  to  go  out  and  play  with  other  children.  Jack  was 
whipped  a lot,  deprived  of  meals,  put  to  bed,  locked  in  a dark 
cellar,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  toys,  receiving  only  cloth- 
ing, at  Christmas.  Jack  always  had  a funny  hair-cut  that  made 
children  ridicule  him,  calling  him  "pineapple  head." 

While  in  the  study  home  Jack  started  fights,  was  sneaky,  destruct- 
ive, often  untruthful,  and  was  generally  disliked  by  the  group.  He 
was  somewhat  cowardly  and  took  considerable  bullying  from  the  boys. 
His  conduct  improved  in  the  Home,  however.  Jack’s  psychological 
showed  him  to  have  a normal  intelligence  with  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient of  101.  The  psychiatrist  observed  that  Jack  "seems  to  have 
made  no  attachments  to  any  person.  He  was  loyal  and  defensive  of 
his  adoptive  parents.  He  showed  no  evidence  of  any  love  or  tender 
feelings  for  them  but  more  a fear  of  losing  what  security  he  had 
and  the  feeling  of  belonging  somewhere.  He  showed  a lot  of  fantasy 
about  his  own  mother  and  probably  knew  he  was  adopted.  Because 
of  his  rejection,  first  by  his  own  mother  - the  lady  who  stopped 
visiting  him  - and,  subsequently  by  his  adoptive  mother,  one  feels 
that  a man  psychiatrist  would  find  the  road  to  winning  his  confidence 
less  blocked  than  a woman."  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  Jack 
be  placed  in  a foster  home  accessible  to  a man  psychiatrist. 

Jack  returned  to  his  home  for  three  months  and  continued  to  see  a 
man  psychiatrist.  For  the  two  months  preceding  his  departure  for 
camp  he  was  placed  at  the  Home.  Because  of  his  destruction  of 
materials  and  abuse  of  younger  children  he  was  temporarily  placed 
in  a foster  home.  Jack  spent  one  month  at  a psychiatric  camp  and 
one  at  a Y.M.C.A.  camp  after  which  he  returned  to  the  foster  home. 

He  continued  his  stealing;  the  next  summer,  after  a month  at  the 
psychiatric  camp,  he .was  placed  in  a group-farm  placement.  Jack 
continued  to  get  into  trouble  but  did  better  in  school.  He  was 
then  placed  in  a private  family,  on  a dairy  farm  where  there  were 
two  other  boys.  Again  Jack  adjusted  well  in  the  beginning  but 
after  nine  months  he  returned  to  the  group-farm  placement  because 
he  fooled  a great  deal,  acted  wise,  was  a disciplinary  problem, 
and  stole  in  the  foster  home.  Jack  then  made  steady  progress. 

He  was  very  happy,  learned  to  work  well  and  was  considerate  of  others. 
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During  the  sunmer  of  1941  he  worked  as  a farmhand  and  in  the  fall 
returned  to  the  group.  Although  doing  well  in  school,  he  was 
anxious  to  join  the  service,  and  so,  the  next  summer,  entered  the 
Marines,  He  seemed  to  get  along  in  the  service  for  almost  two  years 
but  was  recently  reported  to  be  in  a Naval  hospital,  under  observa- 
tion in  a psychiatric  ward  because  he  was  unable  to  adjust  to  Naval 
routine  and  discipline. 

All  the  time  the  social  worker  was  working  with  Jack,  he  was  also 
working  with  the  adoptive  mother  to  try  to  get  her  to  accept  Jack, 
Although  she  is  still  the  same  person  in  that  she  has  very  set  ideas 
about  Jack,  she  seems  to  accept  him  much  better. 


Patricia  was  neglected  as  a baby.  Her  mother  Yjould  be  out  until 
midnight  leaving  Patty  and  a neglected  house.  Patty  spent  the  first 
three  years  of  her  life  in  boarding  homes.  When  the  father  re- 
married, he  took  Patty  to  live  with  him  and  her  step-mother.  The 
step-mother  was  not  able  to  manage  Patty,  One  minute  she  would  try  to 
love  her  but  she  found  that  if  "one  is  good  to  her,  she  takes  advan- 
tage." Then  the  step-mother  would  try  to  be  severe.  The  step-mother 
really  hated  Patty  and  found  it  hard  to  treat  her  decently.  The 
father  identified  Patty  with  her  mother  and  told  her  she  resembled 
her.  Patty  reacted  to  all  this  by  disobedience. 

When  Patty  came  to  the  Home  she  was  seven  years  old.  She  seemed  to 
be  an  average  little  girl  who  was  popular  with  the  other  children 
her  own  age.  She  was  demonstrative  with  adults  in  whose  company 
she  wished  to  spend  much  time.  Her  intelligence  quotient, 114,  showed 
her  to  be  of  good  intelligence.  The  psychiatrist  noted  that  she 
appeared  cold  and  unaffect ionate  at  first.  Her  immature  social 
development  "is  undoubtedly  to  a large  extent  the  result  of  her  seven 
years  of  lacking  security  and  of  feeling  rejected.  Her  tension, 
which  leads  to  still  further  rejection  by  her  environment,  receives 
fuel  from  her  anxious  fantasies  which  she  has  been  unable  to  work 
out."  A foster  home,  carefully  selected,  otherwise  a small, good 
institution,  were  recommended. 

Patty  was  placed  in  a small  institution  where  she  remained  for  three 
years.  Here  she  was  a leader  and  dominated  by  force  rather  than 
love.  After  three  years  in  this  institution,  Patty  was  placed  in 
a foster  home.  She  ran  away  one  night  from  this  home,  returning 
to  the  Little  Wanderers*  Home.  Patty  had  stolen  some  money  from 
the  foster  fether’s  pocket;  she  had  had  a bad  temper,  and  although 
she  was  well  liked,  she  said  sne  was  unhappy  there.  Her  work  had 
been  good  at  school,  but  Patty  found  it  hard  to  take  criticism  or 
advice.  Patty  had  seemed  to  adjust  in  the  home,  her  school  work 
was  very  good,  yet  she  was  not  able  to  make  friends  or  keep  thaan 
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long.  Patty  was  able  to  talk  through  her  mistakes  with  her  social 
worker,  who  is  always  ready  to  stand  by  her.  Patty  would  like  to 
see  her  father  again.  She  understands  her  need  to  control  herself, 
and  she  knows  that  she  is  unwilling  to  take  directions  from  those 
she  does  not  like.  Patty  is  adjusting,  but  it  is  very  slowly. 


Caroline  spent  her  first  three  years  in  three  different  foster 
homes.  She  was  an  unwanted,  illegitimate  baby.  However,  when  her 
mother  married,  Caroline  went  to  live  with  her  and  her  step-father. 

Her  step-father  could  not  stand  her  in  the  home  and  begged  a social 
agency  to  have  her  placed.  When  Caroline  was  ill  her  step-father 
gave  her  attention  and  concern.  When  she  was  in  good  health  her 
actions  irritated  him.  The  mother  was  a very  self-centered,  neurotic 
woman  who  was  interested  in  her  own  health  and  not  Caroline.  Caro- 
line began  having  periodic  upsets  when  she  was  five,  and  her  behavior 
was  also  a problem.  She  tore  her  clothes  to  pieces  and  was  untrust- 
worthy near  the  baby.  Study  was  therefore  requested. 

Caroline  said  of  her  mother,  "My  mother  doesn’t  love  me.  My  mother 
don’t  want  me."  The  psychiatrist  found  her  to  be  extremely  self- 
conscious  and  anxious.  "From  our  history  it  sounds  as  though  Caro- 
line had  been  rejected  in  her  home  and  that  her  mother  bad  reacted 
to  her  rejection  of  Caroline  by  over-solicitude  about  her  health," 

A good  boarding  home  was  recommended  for  Caroline. 

Caroline  was  placed  in  a foster  home  where  she  got  along  very  well, 
Caroline  remained  in  this  home  for  a number  of  years,  but  it  was 
felt  that  her  mother  and  the  foster  mother  were  too  close  for  Caro- 
line to  adjust.  What  she  needed  was  to  be  placed  away  from  her  mother 
and  so  another  home  was  found.  Caroline  visited  home  often,  after 
her  step-father  died,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well  in  the  foster  home 
and  in  school.  The  mother  wanted  Caroline  to  go  home  and  live. 

Both  Caroline  and  the  mother  wished  this,  and  so  it  was  decided  on, 
the  social  worker  supervising  her  in  her  own  home.  It  was  felt 
that  the  mother  needed  Caroline  as  a companion,  but  was  inadequate 
to  understand  any  of  her  real  needs.  Caroline  appeared  the  older 
of  the  two.  She  seemed  to  want  to  please  her  mother,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  absorbing  all  of  her  trouble  and  apprehension.  The 
visitor  feels  that  Caroline  is  now  torn  between  loyalty  toward  her 
family  and  irritation  at  its  demands.  Caroline  presents  no  real 
problems,  but  it  is  felt  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  continue  her 
adjustment  in  her  home. 

Comments 

These  above  cases  show  cases  where  the  adjustment  was  questionable. 

Jack  seemed  to  get  along  well  for  a period,  and  then  he  would  slip  back 
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into  his  old  behavior  patterns.  Although  emotional,  unstable,  and  given 
to  sudden  and  erratic  impulses,  it  wa3  noted  that  in  a supervised  situa- 
tion Jack  managed  to  get  along  all  right.  Patricia  has  the  attitude 
that  she  does  not  need  to  be  loved  but  instead  wishes  to  dominate  and 
force  her  will  on  others.  Patty’s  early  life  experience,  combined  with 
her  complete  rejection  by  her  step-mother  and  father,  have  necessitated 
defense  mechanisms.  Patty  is  adjusting,  but  before  her  adjustment  may 
be  considered  successful  she  will  have  many  up3  and  downs.  At  the 
present  time  Caroline  seems  to  be  getting  along  very  well,  but,  consider- 
ing her  past  history,  this  will  probably  not  last  long. 

Unsuccessfully  Adjusted  Cases 

Edward  lived  with  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  until  he  was  six 
years  old  and  his  mother  died.  A maternal  aunt  then  kept  Edward 
and  his  sister  for  two  years  after  which  time  Edward  was  placed  in 
an  institution,  .after  he  left  the  institution,  a year  and  a half 
later,  he  went  to  live  with  his  father,  the  woman  the  father  later 
married,  and  her  three  children  older  than  Edward.  "She  liked  them 
best.  That  was  plain  enough.  They  had  lots  of  good  times  that  we 
didn’t.  She  didn’t  like  us  (his  sister  and  he)  so  I reckon  he 
thought  he’d  better  leave  us.  He  never  even  said  goodbye."  After 
the  father  deserted  Edv/ard  and  his  sister,  they  were  taken  in  by  a 
paternal  uncle.  The  paternal  uncle  asked  to  have  Edward  removed 
from  his  home  after  three  years  because  he  was  untruthful,  mastur- 
bated, was  mischievous  and  destructive.  Edward  was  doing  poor  work 
in  school,  lacked  ambition  and  interest  and  disturbed  the  other 
children. 

In  the  study  home  Edward  did  quite  well  in  the  beginning  but  became 
more  of  a disciplinary  problem  as  time  passed.  His  psychological 
showed  an  intelligence  quotient  of  97.  He  seemed  to  be  a slipshod 
sort  of  youngster  who  seemed  to  enjoy  doing  things  within  his  capa- 
cities. He  7/as  eager  to  please  if  he  could  do  so  without  any  effort 
on  his  part.  When  talking  to  the  psychiatrist  about  his  mother,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  showed  much  feeling  about  his  family 
troubles.  He  admitted  to  some  stealing  while  in  the  Home  but  showed 
very  little  shame  about  it.  It  was  recommended  that  Edward  be 
placed  on  a group-farm  placement. 
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Edward  entered  this  farm  placement  and  remained  for  two  years  until 
he  was  asked  to  leave  because  he  had  set  the  barn  on  fire.  He  was 
placed  temporarily  in  a foster  home,  and  then  a wage  home  was  found 
for  him.  When  Edward  was  twenty  years  old  he  started  working  as  a 
hired  man  on  a farm.  Since  then  he  has  drifted  from  one  state  to 
another.  One  summer  he  served  a sentence  in  a house  of  correction* 
Edward  was  anti-social.  He  was  unable  to  fit  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  people. 


Louise,  an  illegitimate  child,  lived  with  her  mother  until  she  was 
six  months  old.  Then  she  was  sent  to  a state  infirmary  (because  of 
congenital  syphilis)  where  she  remained  until  she  was  five  years 
old.  After  leaving  this  institution  Louise  was  placed  in  a small 
institution  for  children.  Her  mother  visited  only  once  or  twice  a 
year,  forgot  Louise’s  birthday,  and  almost  completely  rejected  the 
child,  Louise’s  mother  was  a woman  of  no  morals.  She  had  been 
tested  at  a state  school.  The  diagnosis  w as  "psychopathic,  may 
develop  dementia  praecox.  Social  misfit.  Prostitute  type," 
Although  Louise  saw  her  mother  very  seldom  she  was  attached  to 
her,  Louise  was  referred  for  study  because  of  enuresis,  an  epi- 
sode of  running  away  from  the  institution,  and  a general  lack  of 
interest  in  anything  but  clothes  and  sex. 

In  the  study  home  Louise  fitted  into  the  group  fairly  well,  and 
was  well  liked  by  the  other  children.  She  took  responsibility  well 
and  in  generel  was  no  disciplinary  problem.  Her  intelligence  quo- 
tient was  85,  and  the  psychologist  classified  her  in  the  borderline 
group.  The  psychiatrist  believed  that  she  was  the  sort  of  person 
who  "having  failed  to  have  parental  love  would  seek  it  either 
through  a husband  or  children,  or  through  her  instinctual  satis- 
factions," Louise  had  often  been  warned  about  the  sort  of  life  her 
mother  led.  It  was  recommended  that  Louise  be  placed  in  a good 
foster  home  with  close  supervision, 

Louise  was  placed  in  several  foster  homes.  She  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  boys,  and  finally  was  delivered  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  five  years  after  the  study,  when  she  was  eighteen  years 
old.  She  then  went  to  live  with  her  mother. 


Paul  was  an  illegitimate  child  who  was  referred  to  the  Little 
Wanderers’  Home  by  his  foster  mother  because  of  enuresis  and  mastur- 
bation. In  Paul’s  first  six  years  he  had  lived  in  six  homes:  two 
years  with  a maternal  aunt  and  uncle,  two  years  with  a friend  of 
the  maternal  family,  a short  time  with  the  paternal  grandparents, 
and  a short  while  with  the  alleged  father  and  his  young  wife,  and 
then  with  the  foster  mother  who  referred  the  child. 


In  tlxe  Home  Paul  was  sensitive  and  affectionate.  He  hit  children 
for  apparently  no  reason  at  all,  and  played  alone  better  than  with 
the  group.  The  psychologist  found  him  to  be  a fascinating,  promis- 
ing child  with  an  alert  mind  and  an  intelligence  quotient  of  128. 
The  psychiatrist  found  Paul  to  be  a child  with  "an  outgoing  temper- 
ament. He  was  trying  hard  to  hold  the  place  he  had  in  his  family 
or  to  find  a new  one.  He  felt  completely  turned  down  by  his  own 
people,  and  his  over-stressing  of  kindness  and  goodness  was  felt 
to  be  a way  to  try  and  have  himself  accepted  and  liked."  The  con- 
ference recommended  that  legal  control  be  obtained  and  an  attempt 
made  to  place  him  in  an  adoptive  home. 

Paul  did  not  adjust  in  any  homes.  He  was  placed  in  four  foster 
homes,  and  then  was  sent  to  a farm  school.  He  stayed  at  this 
school  for  two  years,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  then 
worked  in  a laundry  for  a few  months  before  joining  the  Coast 
Guard. . Paul  was  in  the  Coast  Guard  for  about  eight  months  when 
he  was  given  a dishonorable  discharge  following  a fight  with  a 
Petty  Officer.  Paul’s  enuresis  had  persisted,  even  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  His  main  trouble  in  all  his  placements  was  his  enuresis 
and  his  poor  adjustment  with  other  children.  He  was  not  a good 
mixer.  His  work,  prior  to  entering  the  service,  was  satisfactory. 

Comments 

These  three  cases  of  poor  adjustment  show  the  many  factors  which 
influence  adjustment.  Edward  was  unable  to  adjust  in  that  he  did  not 
react  well  to  discipline  because  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  Edward 
believed  that  responsibility  should  come  largely  on  the  part  of  the 
community  toward  him  r ether  than  with  him  toward  the  conmunity.  This 
whole  philosophy  was  the  result  of  his  traumatic  childhood  experiences. 
Louise’s  poor  adjustment  is  perfectly  understandable  considering  her 
poor  family  background,  her  insecurity,  and  her  low  intelligence.  Paul 
had  a high  intelligence  but  his  traumatic,  insecure  childhood  left  its 
stamp  on  him,  and  he  never  was  able  to  adjust. 

Summary 


Eleven  of  the  thirty  children  made  successful  adjustments,  twelve 
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questionable,  and  seven  unsuccessful. 

There  seemed  to  be  a correlation  between  adjustment  and  the  problem 
given  at  referral.  Those  children  who  presented  no  behavior  problems 
at  referral  have  a better  chance  to  adjust.  The  six  children  who  had 
been  referred  because  of  neglect  and  dependency  or  because  of  physical 
problems  made  good  adjustments. 

Because  this  study  is  so  limited  and  such  a selected  group,  no 
conclusions  may  be  reached  as  to  the  correlation  between  age,  age  when 
rejected,  status  at  birth,  or  sex.  However,  it  was  found  in  this  par- 
ticular group  that  those  children  with  intelligence  quotients  of  high 
average  or  above  average  have  a better  chance  to  make  a good  adjustment. 

There  are  so  many  factors  which  enter  into  the  adjustments  of  these 
children  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  them  all.  Some  children 
are  more  sensitive  than  others  are,  and  so  are  more  affected  by  parental 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Thirty  children  who  had  been  rejected  in  their  homes  were  studied 
in  search  for  individual  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  success- 
fully adjusted  children  from  those  who  did  not  adjust.  Each  of  these 
children  was  studied  at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  and 
they  were  followed  by  a social  worker  after  they  left  the  Little 
Wanderers*  Home. 

The  characteristics  of  the  entire  group  were  found  to  be: 

1.  Twelve  of  the  children  were  studied  in  1935,  nine  in  the 
five  years  prior  to  1935,  and  nine  in  the  fern?  years 
following  1935, 

2.  Eleven  cases  were  girls,  nineteen  were  boys. 

3.  The  girls*  ages  were  more  varied.  The  median  age  for  the 
girls  was  9.95  years  and  for  the  boys  was  10.45  years, 

4.  Children’s  agencies  were  responsible  for  referring  sixty 
per  cent,  or  eighteen,  of  the  children  to  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers  for  study. 

5.  Twenty-f our , or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  problems  given 

at  referral  were  behavior  problems.  Five  of  the  referral 
problems  were  dependency  and  neglect,  and  one  was  a 
physical  problem. 

6.  Twelve  of  the  children  were  living  with  foster  parents 
when  referred. 

7.  Fifteen  of  these  children  were  first  children  in  their 
families,  and  nine  were  second  children. 

8.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  children  were  legitimate,  and 
46.7  per  cent  were  illegitimate. 


9*  Nine  of  these  thirty  children  v;ere  in  good  physical  con- 
dition, two  were  in  poor  condition,  and  nineteen  were  in 
fair  physical  condition  when  they  entered  the  Home. 

10.  There  was.  a normal  scattering  of  intelligence  quotients. 

11.  Fourteen  of  the  children  were  rejected  by  frequent  re- 
placements, nine  had  siblings  who  were  preferred,  seven 
parents  deserted,  and  seven  children  were  abused  or  pun- 
ished severely. 

12*  Foster  homes  were  recommended  for  twenty-two  of  the  chil- 
dren at  staff  conference.  Recommendations  were  irrmedi- 
ately  carried  out  in  twenty-five  of  the  cases. 

Only  thirty  cases  were  studied,  too  small  a group  to  make  any 
valid  conclusions.  All  the  material  was  obteined  from  case  records 
which  are  sometimes  biased,  incomplete,  or  inaccurate.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  it  was  found  that  eleven  cases,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  children  made  a successful  adjustment  in  this  particular  study. 
Twelve  children’s  adjustment  was  questionable  and  in  seven  cases  their 
adjustment  wa3  unsuccessful.  Many  studies  have  been  made  of  rejected 
children,  but  all  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  why  all  children 
who  have  been  subjected  to  rejection  do  not  show  disabling  handicaps 
of  personality  patterns.  It  is  known  that  rejected  children  develop 
character  patterns  that  handicap  them  severely  in  their  relationships 
with  people  and  in  their  general  adjustment.  All  children  do  not  re- 
act the  same  to  the  same  situations* 

No  two  infants  are  alike  in  emotional  endowment.  There 
are  docile  children  who  seem  capable  of  withstanding,  from 
birth  on,  large  amounts  of  deprivation  and  frustration.  There 
ere  others  who  react  explosively  to  discomfort  of  the  mildest 
sort.  There  are  tense,  fearful  infants  who  display  exaggera- 
ted startle  patterns,  and  others  who  react  sluggishly  or  not 
at  all  to  the  most  distracting  stimuli.  Children  vary  consider- 
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ably  in  their  ability  to  become  conditioned  to  social  stimuli,'1 2" 
Certain  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  particular  study 
are  briefly  presented: 

1*  There  was  no  correlation  between  age,  age  when  rejected, 
status  at  birth,  or  sex  and  adjustment.  Age  when  reject- 
ed has  been  shown,  in  previous  studies,  to  be  a signifi- 
cant factor  in  adjustment.  This  selected  study  showed 
no  correlation. 

2.  There  was  a correlation  between  adjustment  and  the  problem 
given  at  referral.  Those  children  who  presented  no  be- 
havior problems  seemed  to  adjust  better.  The  chances 

for  successful  adjustment  are  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
child  has  no  abnormal  behavior  patterns. 

3.  Those  children  with  high  intelligence  also  had  a better 
chance  to  make  a successful  adjustment.  This  correla- 
tion was  also  found  to  be  true  in  the  study  made  by 
Smith  College  students. 2 

4.  A traumatic,  insecure  childhood  may  so  affect  a child 
that  he  will  never  be  able  to  adjust. 

5.  No  two  children  react  toward  rejection  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Trie  majority  of  rejected  children  develop  personality 
patterns  that  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  along 
with  people  and  adjust  in  life. 


1 Lewis  Wolberg,  op.  clt»,  p.  74* 

2 Helen  Witmer  and  others,  o£.  clt. , p.  233. 


'oved. 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX 

I. 


SCHEDULE  USED  FOR  GATHERING  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  LITTLE  WANDERERS’  RECORDS 


Name LWH  Case  Number 


Birthdate Age  When  Studied. 

Date  L1H  Study 


Referred  By 


Problem  Given  at  Referral: 


Circumstances  at  Birth: 

Unwanted Abortion  attempted Pregnancy  difficult 

Legitimate Illegitimate tiuestionable  legitimacy 

At  Referral  Living  With: 

Both  own  parents 

Father  only 

Mother  only 

Father  & step-mother_ 

Mother  & step-father 
Fate  of  own  parent (sTT 

Number  of  Siblings Position  of  child 

Evidence  of  Rejection: 

Conscious  rejection? 


Other  relatives__ 
Adoptive  parents_ 

Foster  parents 

In  Institution 

Other 


Unconscious  rejection? 


Overprotection? 

Brief  History  Regarding  Home  Relationships: 


Social  Adjustment  Within: 
Family: 
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SCHEDULE  (Continued) 


Social  Adjustment  Within: 

School: 

Grade  placement  Skipped Repeated^ 

Truancy Leader? Followed 

Attitude  toward  children 

Reading  disability? 

Other : 

Play  or  Work: 


IWH  STUDY:  (as  reported  in  conference  notes) 
Medical  Findings: 

House  Adjustment: 

Psychological:  I.  <4. Tests 

Summary: 

Psychiatric : 

Summary: 


Recommendations : 
Conference  Recommendations: 
Subsequent  History: 


Social  Adjustment:  (at  heme,  in  school,  and  in  the  community) 
Successful? 

Unsuccessful? 

Questionable? 


Summary: 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 


Conscious  rejection:  parent  consciously  wishes  to  be  rid  of  the  child 
and  his  attitude  is  evident  by  his  indifference  or  hostility 
toward  the  child* 

Unconscious  rejection:  parent  not  conscious  of  desire  to  be  free  from 
child,  but  behavior  and  attitude  toward  child  is  such  that  it  is 
evident  he  considers  child  a burden. 

Overprotection:  parent  is  conscious  of  a love  for  the  child  but  attempts 
to  keep  suppressed  a strong  attitude  of  hate.  He,  therefore, 
tries  to  protect  the  child  from  all  dangers  by  over protec ting 
the  child, 

Ambivalence:  love  and  acceptance  feelings  colored  with  mild  hate  or 
rejection  feelings. 

Age:  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  he  was  considered  in  conference. 

Physical  problem:  child  was  referred  to  the  Home  for  convalescent  care. 

Dependent:  child  was  referred  for  future  placement. 

Illegitimate:  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Neglected:  child  was  given  no  attention  by  parent  and  was  left  uncared 

for. 

Unmanageability:  disobedience,  defiance,  stubborness,  temper  tantrums. 

Lying,  stealing:  taking  money  and  so  forth,  and  then  lying  in  order 
to  escape  punishment. 

Enuresis:  bedwetting  after  the  age  of  three. 

General  poor  behavior:  lying,  stealing,  disobedience,  enuresis,  and 
sex  play. 

Frequent  replacements:  child  has  been  placed  in  one  home  after  another 
with  no  chance  to  feel  secure  and  wanted. 

Siblings  preferred:  open  preference  of  the  parent  for  the  sibling  of 
the  child  studied. 
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DEFINITIONS  (Continued) 


Parent  deserted:  child  was  left  with  no  one  to  care  for  him  after  the 
parent  ran  away,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  child  to 
others* 

Abused,  punished  severely:  child  is  unduly  punished  by  rejecting  parent. 

Withholding  affection:  parent  shows  no  love  or  affection  for  the  child 
end  never  caresses  him* 

Nagged  and  scolded:  child  is  constantly  scolded  and  nagged  no  natter 
what  he  does. 

Unwanted:  mother  definitely  stated  the  child  was  not  wanted  at  birth. 

Foster  parents:  substitute  parents  who  care  for  the  child  in  return 
for  a small  payment  which  should  cover  the  child’s  board. 
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